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style and Field's touch, but his fingering was un-
methodical.     This was hardly surprising, for his
keyboard studies had always been devoted more
to expression than to method.    His father had
lectured him on that very point.    Chopin hesi-
tated before he gave  Kalkbrenner  a  decision.
Perhaps he felt he had outgrown the need of a
long period of rigid discipline.   He consulted his
family.   His father's reply, advising caution, was
not very helpful.    But from his sister Ludwika
came a letter making plain that Chopin's old
master, Eisner, strongly objected to Kalkbrenner's
proposal.    Eisner's objection, of course, can be
regarded as the jealousy of a rival teacher.   On
the other hand, it can also be interpreted as
evidence of his steadfast belief in the rare indivi-
duality of his pupil's talent.    In any case, Lud-
wika's letter puts many wise  sayings into his
mouth and there is no reason to suppose that she
invented them.    According to her letter, Eisner
feared that Chopin would be turned into a mere
imitation of Kalkbrenner.   He preferred Chopin
to go his own way, to be guided by his genius.
For  genius  he   undoubtedly  was,   in   Eisner's
opinion.   He had drawn from his native soil a
characteristic rhythm and a nobility of utterance
that must be allowed to develop naturally.   His
rdle  must   be  that  of   composer  rather  than
executant.    Eisner already saw him taking his
place between Rossini and Mozart.   It was his
opinion (as well as Witwicki's) that opera should
be Chopin's ultimate goal.